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and its nature; but work in its real sense. The more mature the navy became, and the more our nation came to understand the great prospects in the sea, the more fruit did this capacity for work bear. I remembered the astonished remarks of English officers when we lay in our old tubs alongside the modern English vessels at Malta in 1890, and drilled and drudged the whole day long. If they demanded so much of their people, they said, there would be mutiny. They could not understand this stringent regimen, particularly as, in consequence of the short period of service of the German crew, it did not altogether lead to efficiency. The year before, we had paraded a landing division before the Queen in the park at Osborne; the British naval officers exclaimed in astonishment, " These are soldiers." The impression was not quite correct, but it was significant.
Under Prince Adalbert strict care had been taken that the customs copied from the English navy should be naval and not military. For example, when the Prince made a tour of inspection the sailor had to wear his gigantic shining hat on the back of his head and stand with his legs apart; people stepping on to the quarterdeck had to salute the flag; on board, the seaman saluted his officer by taking off his cap, the petty officer by lifting his cap, and so on with many other bits of etiquette; but there was no standing stiffly to attention, nor could one keep one's hands to one's trouser seams in the old sailing days. The crews had strenuous and dangerous but individual duties,